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The landscape division of the exhibition is not very strong, as, 
'ndeed, it seldom is in Paris. But it includes one work which is, 
• ^^j^y respects, one of the most important in the exhibition, and 
that is, a 'Scene in the Environs of Pompeii,' by Nittis. A mass 
of white buildings in the background, a sloping road stretching 
toward the spectator, bordered with stacks of dried reeds and 
wasses, and gigantic aloe-plants, two peasant-women, with their 
iackasses, in the foreground, and over all a blue sky, flecked with 
masses of white cloud, and touched on the horizon with the leaden- 
blue of a coming tempest — such is this remarkable picture, painted 
with infinite boldness and force of treatment. A dead tree, tower- 
ing' scathed and gigantic, at the left-hand side of the picture, 
forms a striking feature of the foreground. The colouring has that 
pale warmth of white sunlight wherewith the pictures of Fortuny 
have rendered us familiar. 

Roger Jourdain's ' Shop in Cairo ' is a bright and well-executed 
little picture. Before the shop a lady-tourist, elegaintly gotten up 
in a toilette of mignionette silk and velvet, sits surrounded with 
Oriental rugs and tapestries, and is in the act of bargaining with 
the solemn-looking dealer, who holds up two fingers in response 
to her offer. Meanwhile her husband, a sturdy-looking English- 
man, with red whiskers and a " puggree " round his travelling-hat, 
sits beside her in an attitude and wearing an expression of intense 
emm, after the usual manner of men who go a-shopping with 
their wives. Pomey's ' Mirror ' shows a vast advance over the very 
dreadful picture of the ' Almighty presenting Eve to Adam,' which 
disfigured the walls of the Sa/on last year. It is a carefully-paint- 
ed, full-length picture of a young girl, in a toilette of green silk and 
velvet, looking in a hand-glass, and shows good knowledge of 
effects of colour, the flesh-tints being well set off by the dark-greens 
of the drapery. Fichel has sent two pictures, one a ' Commemora- 
tion' and the other ' A Music Lesson,' both showing his talent at 
rendering effects of velvet and satin, and his mastery of delicate 
colouring and finish of detail. But his groups of the elegantly- 
dressed gentlemen of the eighteenth century are apt to grow mono- 
tonous when one sees a great many of them, and a certain costume 
of pale-red velvet, with silvery reflections, though very beautiful, is 
becoming almost too familiar to the eyes of those who see many 
of the works of this artist. 

Rousseau's ' Fruit and ■ Flowers ' might have fitly been termed 
' Summer.' It is difficult to imagine how paint and canvas could so 
perfectly reproduce the velvet lusciousness of the crimson-cheeked 
peaches, or the delicate curves and outlines of the petals of these 
half-blown roses, with all the dewy freshness of the morning still 
upon them. The Japanese roses in the background are also very 
beautifully painted. 

Taken as a whole, this exhibition is an extremely interesting one. 



and far surpasses in general merit that of last year. Though some 
few celebrated names are lacking, the character of the pictures is 
unusually high ; and nearly all of those artists that have exhibited 
are among the most noted of the present day. 

A recent visit to the studio of Bouguereau brought me face to 
face within one of the most genial and gentle of the accomplished 
artists of France. He is now at work on a large picture, repre- 
senting the Virgin Mary with the dead Christ in her arms. In the 
centre of the foreground the Virgin is seated, her arms clasped 
around the lifeless form of her Divine Son, which is supported in 
a sitting posture on her knees, while the head droops back upon 
her shoulder. Her face, turned full upon the spectator, bears the 
imprint of an anguish too deep for words. Beneath the shadows 
of the dark drapeiy that encircles her head look forth those eyes 
of unutterable sadness, with the fixed despair of bereaved mater- 
nity frozen in their depths. Around the pair hover a band of an- 
gels. One fair spirit looks for the first time on death, and the 
sweet celestial face is eloquent with amazement, tempered with 
gentlest sympathy. It is possible that this fine picture may not be 
finished in time for the Salon, so many and great are the difficulties 
that beset the completion of so large and important a work, but it 
is to be hoped that so noble a specimen of the contemporary art 
of France will not be absent from this exhibition. M. Bouguereau 
is also at work on a full-length nude figure representing Truth, 
which has been ordered by M. Boucicault, the proprietor of the 
Bon Marche and the fortunate owner already of the artist's exqui- 
site ' Holy Family.' That work, the gem of last year's Salon, re- 
presented crowned and happy maternity, while the picture of this 
year shows motherhood in sorrow and in despair. 

Mr. E. L. Henry, of New York, who is at present residing in 
Paris, has just finished a charming and effective little picture', very 
beautiful in colouring and in detail, entitled ' Breakfast in Bed.' 
Another recently-completed work from his pencil shows an Eng- 
lish scene, a group of children playing in a churchyard, very finely 
and carefully painted. Mr. Knight, of Philadelphia, is finishing his 
market-scene at Poissy, which is the property of Mr. Anthony 
Drexel. Mr. Bacon's ' Tea-Party at the House of Benjamin Frank- 
lin ' is nearly completed, and will be ready for the Salon. 

Among other recent art-rumors, it is reported that Tony Robert- 
Fleury is engaged upon a vast painting representing the interior of 
a mad-house. This large and important work, on which he has 
been engaged for months past with closed doors, is destined for 
the approaching Salon. Those who have been so fortunate as to 
obtain a glimpse of it declare that in power and grandeur of effect 
it surpasses his celebrated prize-picture of the ' Siege of Corinth,' 
now at the Luxembourg. 

Lucy H. Hooper. 



NEW PICTURES IN THE GOUPIL GALLERY. 




painting of grand size, in illustration of the ro- 
mantic story of ' Antony and Cleopatra,' by 
Heniy Picou, of Paris, is now on exhibition at 
the Goupil Gallery. In the interpretation of 
the scene it is evident that the artist has fol- 
lowed, in its general characteristics, Shake- 
speare's glowing description of Cleopatra's pro- 
gress to meet Mark Antony, but the event delineated by the 
painter is an excursion upon the Cvdnus with the now conquered 
Roman. 

" The barge she sat in, like a burnished throne, 
Burned on the water : the poop was beaten gold ; 
Purple the sails, and so perfumed, that 
The winds were lovesick with them ; the oars were silver. 
Which to the tune of flutes kept stroke, and made 
The water, which they beat, to follow faster. 
As amorous of their strokes. She did lie 
In her pavilion (cloth-of-gold of tissue) 
O'erpicturing that Venus, where we see 
The fancy outwork Nature." 

att j^P^'""^ reclines on the deck of her barge in the midst of her 
endants, Her idyllic beauty of form is revealed to Antony as it 



was to Csesar, and the former, like the latter, is enslaved by her 
matchless charms. The nudity of the Egyptian queen is alto- 
gether too literal an interpretation of the poet's description. Plu- 
tarch tells us that Cleopatra went in the " dress and character of 
Venus ; " but this does not justify the v/ild assumption that this im- 
perial wanton appeared in public with Antony as depicted here by 
the artist. Seated by the side of Cleopatra is Antony. He wears 
the Roman toga, and the laurel-wreath encircles his brow. In 
front of the royal couple, pretty boys are playing with doves and 
fawns, and an infant Psyche stands beside the knee of the queen. 

In the centre of the barge, and facing Cleopatra, sits a priest of 
Isis, and near him are a colossal standard-bearer, virgins burning 
incense, groups of girls with offerings of fruits and flowers, and 
female musicians. A poet leans against the foremast, and a band 
of strange-looking harpers are apparently chanting in weird meas- 
ure on the prow. On the lofty stern of the barge is a maid of 
honour scattering flowers on the water. The steersman, his head 
adorned with the sinuous or snake-like cap, stands behind the 
royal group and guides the barge with an enormous paddle as it is 
propelled by the coal-black Nubians who labor at the oars. A 
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silken sail attached to the foremast is filled with the gentle breeze 
and assists the rowers in their task ; and a delicately-tinted awning 
shields the burnished deck and its sumptuous tableau from the 
rays of the noonday sun. Cleopatra, as if fearful of the influence 
of the sun's rays on her royal person, is protected by broad-spread- 
ing ostricli-plumes which are held above her head, and, as they are 
swayed by the attendants, the gentle wind, the poet says— 

" Did seem 
To glow the delicate cheeks which they did cool." 

The background against which this rare scene is drawn is in- 
tended to suggest the abrupt coast-line of Asia Minor. 

The composition is very graceful and the interest is well con- 
centrated, but the feeling in looking at the work is one of disap- 
pointment resulting from the severity of its treatment in a technical 
sense. The picture is intended to express the pomp and grandeur 
of a scene the romantic story of which is familiar to almost every 
reader. The work properly belongs to the department of decora- 
tive art, but it is not remarkably brilliant in colour, and, aside from 
its clever drawing, it fails to inspire that feeling of gorgeousness 
which is so glowingly expressed in the Shakespearean text. In its 
suggestions, so literal is the rendering, there is very little left for 
the imaginative element to play upon. There is a feeling of re- 
pose, however, inspired by the work, which charms, notwithstanding 
the questionable sentiment of the scene. In the painting of the 
several figures we fail to be struck with that roundness, of form and 
those subtile gradations of colour which ought to impress the be- 
holder in a work of this imposing character. 

There are other choice pictures in the spring exhibition at Gou- 
pil's which are worthy of notice. 

Of Mr. De Haas's work there is a large marine representing 
a breezy day at sea. There are a bark sailing before the wind and 
other vessels in the distance. The great force of the work is ex- 



pressed in the wave-forms, in the drawing and painting of which 
the artist is a master-workman. Blaise Desgoffe has a large canvas 
representing a group of 'Objects of Art formerly belonging to 
Marie Antoinette.' There is a secretary-table, elaborately carved 
a harp, a jewel-box inlaid with medallions, and other toilet articles' 
In the treatment of the subject the canvas shows the polish of an 
ivory tablet, and upon this groundwork the objects of art are 
touched in with a delicacy of feeling and a richness of colouring that 
are absolutely marvellous in their resemblance to Nature. Bau- 
gniet, who is famous for his interiors, is represented by a group of 
ladies in a drawing-room. It is a spring morning, and they have 
been rambling in the garden, and sprays of apple-blossoms and 
other early flowers are scattered on the floor. The group is of the 
pyramidal form, and the lady who forms the apex is seated and has 
a nest of young robins in her lap. Her companions are looking on 
as she feeds the birds who are apparently chirping from hunger. 
The costumes are superb, and the silks, laces, and velvets, are 
painted with exquisite taste. There is very little left to the ima- 
gination in this work; but in Achenbach's coast-scene, 'On the 
Scheldt — Storm coming up,' the suggestive element is far more 
powerful. The breaking waves and the effect of the wind on the 
spray are delineated in the most powerful way. Cabanel's 'Maryat 
the Tomb ' is a masterly work, and its refinement of tone will cort- 
mend it to all lovers of art. There is also ' A Fete Day,' et 
' Grandfather's Birthday,' it might very properly be called, by Leloir, 
which is very charming. An old cavalier is seated in his recep- 
tion-room and is in the act of kissing a little girl who is presented 
to him by her young and charming mother. The costumes re- 
present the time of Louis XIV., and are very rich and quaint at 
the same time. One of the most spirited works in the gallery is 
Schreyer's ' Wallachian Provision Train caught in a Snow-storm.' It 
is a study of moving and struggling horses, and is a masterpiece. 
The exhibition at Goupil's is to be maintained with unusual force 
during the coming Centennial summer. 



OLIVER CROMWELL. 



ENGLAND has at last a statue of her great ruler of past days, 
the "Lord Protector." Mr. Noble's fine statue of Crom- 
well, which was erected in Manchester towards the close of last 
year, is a gift from Mrs. Heywood, wife of an alderman of that 
busy place of industry. It is a fine example of portrait-sculpture, 
eminently suggestive of what one knows of the man, and charac- 
teristic of him in boldness. Were it not for the military girb he 



wears, one might easily imagine him ordering the serjeant-at-arms 
in the "Parliament House" to "take away that bauble," — th& 
Speaker's mace. The figure has a solidity and firmness most 
characteristic of Cromwell ; it shows the spirit of true Puritanism in 
its general treatment ; and, as a work of Art, cannot but be an 
ornament to the city in vyhich it stands, and most honourable to the 
sculptor's talents. 



SOMETHING ABOUT ETCHING. 




nT may be safely affirmed that no English writer 
has laboured with more earnestness to popular- 
ise the ancient and half-forgotten art of etch- 
ing than Mr. Philip Gilbert Hamerton. Some 
six years ago he published his "Etching and 
Etchers " in London. It was a costly production, 
and its chief merit was owing, not to the reading- 
matter which it contained, but to its small collection of original 
etchings, many of which possessed considerable art-value. The 
work was never stereotyped ; only a limited edition was printed ; 
and it is now almost impossible to purchase a copy at any price. 

Although this work deserved to be expensive, it failed to meet 
the desired object of its author. He wrote for students every- 
where ; but, unfortunately, inasmuch as students are not apt to be 
overburdened with wealth, these have scarcely been benefited by 
what he wrote. Mr. Hamerton saw his mistake, and eariy resolved 
to correct it. In the last few years he has continued to write on 
his favourite theme ; and, by practising three hours a day, he has 
not only acquired a wider knowledge of the art, but, we believe, has 



also become conscious of the uncertainty and inutility of much that 
he previously wrote. 

In the new edition of his treatise* we think that we have vir- 
tually another work. Much of the extraneous and objectionable 
matter in the former edition has been removed ; a score or more 
of marked errors have been rectified ; and the book, taken as a 
whole, seems now fully to carry out the purpose of its author. 
It cannot fail to prove of large and enduring service to hundreds 
of our artists and amateurs who are seeking a practical notion of 
the art. To be sure, Martial's little handbook is a gem of its 
kind ; and Lalaunes's will long be the text-book of French artists: 
for those, however, who do not read French, we may say that Mr. 
Hamerton's work unites the deserving qualities of both. 

Mr. Hamerton has arranged his matter in five books. The fire' 
discusses the process and qualities of the art, unfolds the needs 
and prerequisites of the etcher, and shows on what contingenctes 

* " Etching and Etchers." By Philip Gilbert Hamerton, author of " The In'* 
lectual Life." Illustrated. Boston ; Roberts Brothers. 



